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standing, who does not see to what these storms are
driving, by which Christendom has been agitated
these many years. If there is anyone who sees
what is to follow, and t's not moved by it, T say that
such a man should either take his place among the
gods, or be classed with the brutes." Yet he found
warrant in philosophy and precedent for being merry
in misfortune. " Refreshing of the mind consists,
more than anything else, in that seemly play of
humour winch is so natural, and so ingrafted, as it
were, in the characters of some of the wisest men
that neither Socrates nor our own Sir Thomas More
could lose his jest even in the hour of death.**

Sidney took life more seriously than is common
with young people in their teens, and the desire to
join in the great fight for civil and religious liberty
against the tyranny of Spain and Rome was already
strong in him ; but he evidently contrived to enjoy
himself. Soon after arriving in Venice ho talked
of going on to Constantinople. He xvas much more
anxious to see Rome before he left Italy. Languet,
however, dissuaded him from both projects.

As it was, Languet scolded him for remaining in
the south so long. " I fear you will suffer harm
from the great heat/' he wrote in the middle of June>
1574, "since you are of such tender constitution,
and knowing, as I do, how eagerly, almost intern-
peratcly, you eat all sorts of fruit. I warn you of
fever and dysentery if you stay in Italy during the
summer.*' Nor was the warning quite unnecessary.
In July Sidney was seriously ill, suffering from
severe pains in the head which threatened to issue